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hateful, unmeaning vice, unfit either to point the moral
of the novelist or to adorn the tale of the historian.

But  between  the  two extremes   of barbarism and
of culture, the records of most nations exhibit a middle
or transition period, when the bonds of society, though
formed,   are  still   elastic;   while   public   morality  is
already  sufficiently advanced  to   disallow   much that
public order is as yet too feeble to repress.    In. such
a period the highway robber is apt to be regarded with
a sort  of half-toleration, as a relic of the 'good old
times; * and even becomes in the estimation of many
a sort  of conservative  protest against the supposed
degeneracies, and real artificialities of progress ; a semi-
hero, to  be, metaphorically at least, if not  in  fact,
hung in a silken halter, and cut down to the tune of
a panegyric.    On these  frontier lines  between  order
and anarchy, in this twilight between license and law,
flourish Robin Hoods, Helmbrechts, Kalewi-Poegs, and
their like; equivocal celebrities, brigands by land and
corsairs at sea; feared, respected, and hated by their
injured contemporaries ;   more honoured by later and
securer generations, and ultimately placed on pedestals
of fame side by side with their betters in the national
Valhalla.    And what  the era of King John was  to
England, the < Interregnum' to Germany, the clays of
Sueno  and his peers to  Scandinavia,  that were   to
Arabia the two centuries that preceded the appearance
of Mahomet, but chiefly the former.   Heroes had ceased
to be robbers, but robbers had not wholly ceased to be
heroes.

A more special reason for the peculiar and prominent

rank held in prae-Islamitic Arab story by these wild

"rovers  of the  desert,  is  to be sought in the intense

vigour and activity of the prevailing national spirit,

of which these very men  were  an ill-regulated and